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and of another on "La Verendrye's Farthest West" by Doane Robinson, 
are indicated by the titles. 

The concluding contribution is the journal of " T. Turnbull 's Travels 
from the United States across the Plains to California," edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Frederic L. Paxson. Turnbull 's journey was 
made in 1852 and his route lay from Chicago across Illinois and Iowa to 
Council Bluffs, thence up the Platte River to Fort Laramie, along the 
Sweetwater River through the South Pass, and down the Humboldt 
River to the gold diggings in California. The journal records the in- 
cidents, the hardships, and the scenery of the trip in considerable detail, 
and reflects the spirit of the emigration to the gold fields which even in 
1852 was so strong that at times the line of teams stretched out over the 
plains as far as the eye could see. Furthermore, the journal records the 
experiences — the disappointments, the hopes, the sickness, and the 
varying fortune — of one who reached California after the best claims 
had been taken, when the country was "all dug up," and prices were 
abnormally high. 

Dan Elbert Clark 

Official Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the Nebraska Consti- 
tutional Convention. Revised and edited by Albert Watkins, 
historian, Nebraska State Historical Society. Volume in. 
[Nebraska State Historical Society, Publications, 13.] (Lin- 
coln : Nebraska State Historical Society, 1914. 676 p. $2.00) 
The Nebraska State Historical Society now appears to have completed 
its publication of the materials for the constitutional conventions of 
Nebraska. Some years ago it brought out under the editorship of Ad- 
dison E. Sheldon two volumes containing the greater portion of the 
debates of the convention of 1871. In the third volume, now appearing 
under the hand of Albert Watkins, present historian of the society, the 
debates of 1871 are concluded, those of 1875 are given in full, and fugi- 
tive papers relating to constitutional attempts in 1860 and 1864 are 
printed. The volume, like its predecessors, is printed in the cheap and 
unattractive style formerly followed by the society, and has no index. 
Its value, however, in completing the materials for the study of the Ne- 
braska constitutions, is considerable. 

After various futile attempts at statehood, embarrassed always by the 
social and political cleavage introduced into the territory by the river 
Platte, Nebraska was enabled by Congress on April 19, 1864. At the 
polls, statehood was defeated, and no constructive action was taken 
under the enabling law until in 1866 the legislature adopted a 
draft of a constitution and submitted it to the people, who ac- 
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cepted it. Congress admitted Nebraska as a state under this con- 
stitution in 1867. The fact that the constitution was framed by a 
self-appointed clique and not by a convention has generally escaped the 
attention of historians, although Mr. Watkins has pointed out its sig- 
nificance. It appears to have been political trickery that brought Ne- 
braska into the Union, and further political ambitions resulted in the 
convention of 1871, called to revise and enlarge the constitution. At 
this convention, whose debates fill 1682 of the 1886 pages here printed, 
one of the dominant leaders was Experience Estabrook, an attorney of 
Douglas County, who had engineered the constitution of 1866, and who 
had gained knowledge as a constitution-maker in the Wisconsin con- 
vention of 1848. The convention followed the Illinois constitution of 
1870 as its model, and like the Illinois convention was under constant 
pressure from the Grangers, who desired to incorporate in the law their 
suspicions against corporations and financiers. The constitution failed 
of adoption by the people, but in 1875 another convention adopted a 
similar instrument which was ratified, and under which Nebraska is now 
living. The proceedings of the convention of 1875 are not stenographic, 
but are based upon rough notes and newspaper clippings. The editing 
of the debates has been careful, the third volume being aided by the 
great learning of Mr. Watkins. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Our Southern Highlanders. By Horace Kephart. (New York: Outing 
Publishing Company, 1913. 294 p. $2.50 net) 
This book, coming from a friend of and resident among the people 
whom it describes, is a very valuable addition to our literature of the 
southern mountaineers. It has a broader outlook than is true of much 
that has been written by missionaries about that corner of the world. 
The writer, too, is a philosopher and is correctly grounded in the histori- 
cal antecedents which go so far to explain the condition in the "Land of 
Do Without, " as he dubs the region described. The introductory four 
chapters describe the country occupied by these highlanders under titles : 
"Something Hidden; Go and Find It"; " 'The Back of Beyond' "; 
"The Great Smoky Mountains"; and "A Bear Hunt in the Smokies." 
Then follow four enlightening chapters on the general subject, stills and 
revenue officers, in which Mr. Kephart shows that a study of the history 
of the excise tax proves that the production of illicit whisky has varied 
through the years as the tax on the article has been raised or lowered. 
He repeats the ominous statement that the sweep of the prohibition move- 
ment over the South has already resulted in an enormous increase in 
illicit production. The relationship of the Old World struggles against 



